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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR THE THIRD QUARTER, 1885. 

By Professor W. J. Beecher, D. D., 

Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. T. 



If a Sunday School teacher, making many and grievous mistakes 
in matters of criticism and interpretation, yet so teaches the Bible as 
to build up moral and spiritual character in those whom he instructs, 
his teaching is a success, even though it include the doing of some 
harm as well as of good. If a teaeher should do perfect critical and 
hermeneutical work, but should not so teach as to build up spiritual 
and moral character, his teaching would be an utter failure. Much 
more is a partially successful attempt at critical work, on the part of a 
Sunday School teacher, to be counted as a failure, if it be made at all 
a substitute for the exerting of influence in the way of character- 
building. There is some real danger that the search for a better 
standard of mental work upon the Bible may thus be so perverted as 
to result in evil and not in good. It would not be surprising if many 
teachers have actually had an uncomfortable experience of diminished 
power, resulting from the very attempt to do better work. 

The endeavor to be more careful and critical in Bible study is, 
nevertheless, one which Sunday School workers ought to make. As a 
mere matter of morals, we have no right to be contented with untrue 
interpretations of Scripture, nor with anything less than the best 
understanding of Scripture to which we can attain. In seeking this, 
we shall doubtless be sometimes compelled to give up interpretations 
which habit has rendered very dear to spiritually-minded persons ; 
but for every blossom thus lost, we shall gather a whole cluster of 
ripened fruit. 

How far a Sunday School teacher ought, in the coming quarter 
to attempt to make his class understand the history of Israel, for the 
period of which the lessons treat, and the character of the biblical lit- 
erature which contains the history, depends upon his own qualifica- 
tions and upon the character of the class. He ought to do nothing oi 
the kind except as he can make it increase, instead of diminish, the 
power of the ethical and spiritual truths which he draws from the les- 
sons. In some cases, and to some extent, he can do this. In more 
cases, and to a greater extent, he ought himself to seek to under- 
stand the literary and critical facts concerning a lesson, not that he 
may teach them, but that he may be enabled to bring out the relig- 
ious lessons more truly and vividly ; and especially, that he may avoid 
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teaching, in the name of religion, that which both he and his pupil 
may afterward find to be untrue. 

We are justified, therefore, in hoping that the presentation of a 
few points concerning the history from which the lessons of the quar- 
ter are selected, and concerning the sacred literature in which the his- 
tory is recorded, will be of real use to many Sunday School workers. 
First, then, as to the literature, and then, as to the history. 

I. All the lessons are from the one literary work known to us as 
the books of I and 2 Kings. It is commonly said that the division 
into two books was unknown in the Hebrew text, till comparatively 
recent times ; but the evidence generally cited for this proves only 
that the Hebrew text treated the two books as one work, — whether as 
existing in one part or in two parts, is uncertain and unimportant. 
This work brings up the history to the time after the accession of Evil- 
Merodach king of Babylon, in the thirty-seventh year of the Captivity 
of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, and therefore, to the latter half of the 
seventy years of the exile in Babylon, 2 Kgs. xxv., 27-30. Hence the 
work itself was not completed till after that date. Tradition says that 
Jeremiah wrote it. The reasons for and against this tradition may be 
found in the introductions to the commentaries on Kings, or in the 
articles on Kings in the Bible dictionaries. There is, at least, no suf- 
ficient reason for rejecting the tradition. The date just mentioned was 
sixty-six years after the beginning of Jeremiah's career as a prophet, 
Jer. XXV., 3. If he wrote the Book of Kings, therefore, he probably 
wrote most of it much earlier than the last few verses. 

One who reads the book through for that purpose will see, even in 
the English, and much more distinctly in the Hebrew, that it is largely 
made up of long passages transcribed from earlier works. I suppose 
that few would now dispute the statement that these earlier works 
were originally, to speak in general terms, those mentioned in our 
present books of Chronicles, namely, "The Acts of Nathan the Pro- 
phet," "The Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite," "The Vision of Iddo 
the Seer upon Jeroboam the Son of Nebat." "The Acts of Shemaiah 
the Prophet," "Iddo the Seer for genealogy-making," 2 Chron. IX., 29; 
XII., 15, etc. Mr. Joseph Hammond, in his introduction to the Pulpit 
Commentary on Kings, follows the lead of many distinguished schol- 
ars in holding that these works, and others like them, had been con- 
densed and compiled by some one into larger works, known as the 
books of the Chronicles of Israel, or of Judah, and that the author of 
Kings copied so much of them as he had occasion to use from these 
larger works. But why should he not have copied directly from the 
prophetic monographs ? It is not absolutely necessary to a historian 
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that his sources shall first be worked over into a composite book of 
reference, before he himself is permitted to use them. To this it is 
replied that the author of Kings mentions as sources "The Book of 
the Acts of Solomon," I Kgs. XI., 41, and elsewhere mentions no 
sources except the books of Chronicles, mentioning these many times. 
But we certainly get the impression from 1 Chron. XXVII., 24, that 
"The Chronicles of King David," there mentioned, were records kept 
by government, and we get the same impression as to the meaning of 
the word "Chronicles," wherever the term is so used as to be defined 
by the context ; and if the Chronicles cited by the author of Kings 
were public records, that might account for the author's mentioning 
them, while he said nothing as to the other sources whence he drew. 
It is said that these Chronicles cannot have been public documents, be- 
cause the stories of the prophets, as found in the Books of Kings, are 
not the sort of material of which public records are generally com- 
posed. But would this author's use of the public records prevent his 
using other sources ? He may have taken materials of one sort from 
the writings of the prophets, and materials of another sort from pub- 
lic records. He refers to the Chronicles, moreover, not merely as 
sources whence he has taken facts, but as repositories of additional 
information. Mr. Hammond says, indeed, that the public records of 
Israel must have perished when the capital was destroyed ; but it is 
sufficient to reply that the Moabite atone and the library of Sennach- 
erib have survived the destruction of the capitals of Moab and 
Assyria, even to our own times. The statement that the books of 
Kings are largely made up of extracts from earlier prophetic writings 
is doubtless true ; but it is also true that they may contain extracts 
and additional statements taken from public records, and from other 
sources. 

The teacher should have distinctly in mind these facts as to the 
structure of the book, because other facts concerning any passage, and 
even the meaning of the passage, may depend upon them. If we 
accept the statements of the books of Chronicles at their face value, 
the original prophetic works used by the compiler of Kings are of all 
dates from the times of Solomon onward. When, therefore, one 
argues, for example, that the books of Samuel are of the same date as 
the books of Kings, because the two have certain literary peculiarities 
in common, the question becomes important whether the literary 
peculiarities cited are those of the author of Kings, or those of some 
earlier production copied by him. In 1 Kgs. VIII., 8, and 2 Chron. v., 
9, it is said of the Ark, or of its staves, that they are in their place in 
the Temple "unto this day." The passage is one which the author of 
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Chronicles copied from Kings, or from the source whence the author of 
Kings copied it. It seems certain that "unto this day" does not here 
mean to the time when the Book of Chronicles was written. Does it 
mean to the time when the Book of Kings was written, or only to the 
time when the document here copied into that book was written ? Or 
in any case where the phrase " afterward," or some similar phrase 
occurs, is it the language of the author of Kings, expressing the order 
in which the events occurred, or is it merely a part of the phraseology 
of an earlier work, which has lost its former meaning by being sepa- 
rated from its original context ? These instances are enough to show 
that the peculiar structure of the book may become an important 
factor in our study of it, and ought, therefore, to be kept in mind.* 

II. We turn to the history recorded in the Book. With the 
space at our command, we will not particularize, but only call atten- 
tion to three general Tacts, of peculiar importance to one who would 
intelligently study this history. In treating these facts, we shall 
have occasion to illustrate somewhat further what has already been 
said as to the importance of clear ideas respecting the structure of 
the book. 

1. The geography of these lessons is of vital importance. Unless 
the teacher is conscious of being able, at sight, to point out on the 
map the principal physical features and the principal political divisions 
and localities of Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia, he ought at once 
to go to work to acquire this ability. There is scarcely a lesson of the 
coming quarter which can be intelligently grasped, without such geo- 
graphical knowledge. We shall have occasion to illustrate this as we 
take up the other two general facts. 

2. A second fact of immense importance in connection with 
these lessons is that the Bible records omit entirely, or else barely 
mention, certain events in the history, some idea of which is very 
needful to our understanding of the other events. 

This peculiarity might be accounted for by supposing that the 
sources whence the historian drew had been partly destroyed, and 
that he used only what he had. Or it is sufficiently accounted for by 
the fact that the author's purpose is not to give a complete political 
history of the nation, but rather to give those parts of it which bring 
out the lessons he wishes to teach, as to God's dealings with them and 
with mankind. But the peculiarity exists, however we may explain 



* Let it be understood, once for all, that there is no conflict between these statements and any 
of the accepted forms of the doctrine of inspiration. One who holds to verbal inspiration holds 
that God so Influenced the author of Kings, in all these processes, that his completed work, in 
the words in which he left it, is the word of God. 
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it. Certain events are scarcely mentioned in this history, which were 
politically of the greatest importance, and must have had a powerful 
influence in determining the events which are recorded in detail. If 
we ignore this, we fail to understand the history in its true connection 
and proportions. 

First among these events is the disintegration of Solomon's king- 
dom. Study the geography of this matter. Some sixty years, prob- 
ably, before Solomon's death, David had made a succession of 
conquests by which he became master of an empire extending from 
Egypt to the Euphrates. The account makes the impression that, on 
the whole, he and Solomon governed this empire well, developed and 
consolidated it, and drew immense resources from it. In Solomon's 
time, we learn from I Kgs. XI., that there were disturbances among 
the tributary peoples in Edom and Damascus ; but every one seems 
to understand from the account that the integrity of the empire was 
maintained as long as Solomon lived, and that, commercially and oth- 
erwise, it was blessed with great activity and prosperity. The time 
was long enough for the different parts to become strongly knit 
together. 

Here is one edge of a great gap in the history. The other edge 
is marked by the fact that the combined kingdoms of Jeroboam and 
Rehoboam covered, not the region from the Mediterranean to the 
Euphrates, but only a little tract east and west of the Jordan, not 
greatly different from that conquered by Moses and Joshua. Not a 
word is said, in the accounts of the Disruption, as to what became of 
the rest of the empire. In the course of the history of the next 
hundred years, we gradually and incidentally pick up the information 
that the different Syrian and Hittite peoples had, at some time, 
resumed their independence. But the accounts of what occurred in 
Jeroboam's time are silent as to what became of Solomon's empire, 
except in that small section of it where Israel had originally settled. 
Yet this was politically a much more important matter than many 
which are described in detail. 

Another event in the history, of perhaps even greater importance, 
though the Rook of Kings devotes but a single sentence directly to it, 
is the family alliance between Ahab and Jehoshaphat. But we shall 
be better qualified to look at each of these events, when we have con- 
sidered a third general fact, namely, the chronology of the period. 

III. The chronology is of course important. If we can place the 
events here recorded in the order of time in which they occurred, and 
can assign to each the length of time which belongs to it, we can 
■obtain such an understanding of them as is otherwise impossible. But 
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one need only glance at the introductions in the leading commenta- 
ries on the Book of Kings, or at the articles on Kings in Smith's Bible 
Dictionary and elsewhere, to see that there is a very strong opinion 
among scholars that the chronological numbers in this part of the 
Bible are untrustworthy. Against this opinion the present writer 
argued somewhat at length, in an article published in the Presbyterian 
Review for April, 1880. If we were naming our calendar years by the 
name of our ruling sovereign, we might call the year 1885 the first 
year of Cleveland, or the fourth year of Arthur, or the fifth year of 
Arthur, or the fourth or fifth year of Garfield. Counting in both 1881 
and 1885, Arthur was President five years ; counting but one of them, 
he was President four years. The apparent discrepancies in the chron- 
ology of the Book of Kings mainly arise from precisely similar ambig- 
uities in the use of language. No processes of adding the numbers, 
or of distributing the supposed errors, will help hs here ; but it is possi- 
ble to tabulate the numbers in such a way that the numbers of one series 
will show how the numbers of the other series are to be taken. As a 
matter of fact, the mere process of making such a table removes 
every difficulty, and shows that there is no need of rejecting any 
chronological numeral found in the Books of Kings. If any one 
objects to this that we should expect an author to have some uniform) 
method of numerical expression, the reply is that, as a matter of fact,, 
authors are accustomed to allow themselves some liberty in such mat- 
ters ; and even if they were not, we have in this book, sometimes the 
usage of the author of Kings himself, and sometimes that of one of the 
older writers from whom he has transcribed. 

Jeroboam and Rehoboam began their separate reigns at the same 
time. Joram of Israel and Ahaziah of Judah were put to death by 
Jehu at nearly the same time. Hence the reigns in Israel, from Jero- 
boam to Joram cover precisely the same period of time with the 
reigns in Judah from Rehoboam to Ahaziah. A separate chronolog- 
ical period is marked out by these circumstances, and it is, nearly, the 
period covered by the quarter's lessons. The problem of the chron- 
ology of this period is an affair of simple arithmetical tabulation, 
which every person should perform for himself. Correctly performed, 
it gives the following results : 
The 22 years of Jeroboam (1 Kgs. xiv., 20) were the years 1-22 of the Disruption- 
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The twelve years of Omri are counted from the time when he 
claimed to be king, and not from the later date given for his acces- 
sion, after his rival Tibni was disposed of, namely, the close of the 
30th of Asa (Jos. Ant. VIII., XII., 5), which was the beginning of the 
31st of Asa (1 Kgs. xvi., 23), these years being the 50th and 51st of 
the Disruption. Further, if these numerals are correct, the reigns of 
Nadab and of Elah were for only fractions of years ; and Ahaziah, 
except for a fraction of his last year, was coregnant with his father 
Ahab. 

The 17 years of Behoboam (1 Kgs. xiv., 21) were the years 1-17 of the Disruption. 
" 3 " " Abijah (1 Kgs. xv., 2) " " " 18-20 " 

" 41 " " Asa (1 Kgs. xv., 10) " " " 21-61 " " 

" 25 " . " Jehoshaphat (1 Kgs. xxn., 42) " " 62-86 " " 

" 8 " " Jehoram (2 Kgs. vin., 17) " " " 83-90 " " 

" 1 year of Ahaziah (2 Kgs. vin., 26) was the year 90 " " 

Correct tabulation shows that the first year of Abijah began with 
the beginning of the 18th of Jeroboam (1 Kgs. XV., 1), but the first 
year of Asa with the close of the 20th of Jeroboam (1 Kgs. XV., 9). 
There are several similar instances. Additional numerals are given 
in the Septuagint, after 1 Kgs. xvi., 28, which, if trustworthy, indicate 
that Jehoshaphat, previous to the beginning of his own twenty-five 
years, — not during his twenty-five years, as the Septuagint author 
seems to suppose — was coregnant with Asa his father for some five 
years. The numerals given above show that Jehoshaphat's son Jeho- 
ram was for some years coregnant with him. Assuming the truth of 
2 Kgs. I., 17, there had been an earlier arrangement for associating 
Jehoram with Jehoshaphat, which had for some reason been given up. 

In the first two lessons for the quarter, covering substantially the 
twelfth chapter of 1 Kgs., the teacher will be confronted with the dif- 
ficulties respecting the age of Rehoboam at his accession. That he 
was "young and tender-hearted" is affirmed by his son Abijah, 
according to 2 Chron. XIII., 7. The histories give us the impression 
that Solomon was a young boy when he came to the throne, and not a 
father of a family. They also give us the impression that Solomon's 
first foreign wife was the daughter of Pharaoh, that he did not begin 
the practice of marrying many foreign wives till the later and less 
glorious years- of his reign, and therefore that the son of Rehoboam's 
Ammonite mother can hardly have been a man grown at Solomon's 
death. But we are told in both Kings and Chronicles that Rehoboam 
was 41 years old when he began to reign. If he was 41 at Solomon's 
death, he was 1 year old at Solomon's accession ; and the impression 
we have received from the history needs extensive revision at many 
points. 
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The fashionable way out of this difficulty is to correct the num- 
eral, making it 21 instead of 41. But the 41 is attested by absolutely 
all the trustworthy copies and versions of Kings, Chronicles, and 
Josephus. Moreover, if Rehoboam was then but 21, he would have 
been just 41, if living, when his grandson Asa came to the throne; 
and Asa forty years later, was an old man, 1 Kgs. XV., 23. Clearly, 
the remedy thus proposed is worse than the disease. 

A hint at the true solution of the difficulty may be found in the 
olundering statement, so often repeated, that Rehoboam had been on 
the throne a year or more before the insurrection under Jeroboam. It 
is clear that the seventeen years of the reign of Rehoboam did not 
begin before the twenty-two years of that of Jeroboam ; for Abijah 
succeeded in the eighteenth year of Jeroboam. This idea of an inter- 
val of a year or more comes from the account which is added, in the 
Septuagint, to 1 Kgs. XII., 24. That account says that Jeroboam, 
after Solomon's death, and before his own return to Palestine, had 
married an Egyptian princess, who had borne him a son. But the 
interval thus indicated, instead of being a little more than a year, may 
have been many years. The same account says that Rehoboam was 
16 years old when he became king, and reigned twelve years in Jeru- 
salem. If, therefore, this account asserts that there was an interval 
between Rehoboam's succeeding Solomon and his becoming king of 
the separate kingdom of Judah, it seems also to assert that the inter- 
val covered the 25 years while he was advancing from 16 to 41 years 
of age. On this supposition, the 12 may be a misreading for 42 (42+ 
16 equals 58, the age of Rehoboam at his death), or he may have been 
dethroned during thirteen years of the twenty-five. Thus interpreted, 
this account would not only solve the difficulties concerning the age 
of Rehoboam, but would supply the interval of time which we have 
above found to be needed for the disintegration of Solomon's empire. 
In the present state of the evidence, it would not be correct to insist 
upon this explanation, especially in its details. We may recover, 
from some source, information on the points which have been omitted 
by the sacred historian. If we ever learn just what occurred between 
the death of Solomon and the assembly at Shechem, we may be confi- 
dent that no further explanations will be needed. Meanwhile, it is 
helpful to us to have this idea of the matter clearly in our minds. 

Our understanding of all the remaining ten lessons of the quar- 
ter depends more or less on our understanding of the relations which 
existed between Omri of Israel and his son Ahab, on the one hand, 
and the kings of Judah, on the other. Probably most readers of the 
Bible suppose themselves to know that Ahab married Jezebel, after he 
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came to the throne, and that, late in his reign, he and Jehoshaphat 
contracted an alliance ; and even if they have got so far as to under- 
stand that this alliance was the marriage of Jehoram the son of Jehosh- 
aphat with Athaliah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, they have still 
neglected to correct their dates, or have otherwise failed at all to grasp 
the great significance of this event. As Ahaziah was 22 years old at 
his accession, early in the nintieth year of the Disruption, this mar- 
riage must have been as early as the sixty-seventh year of the Disrup- 
tion, — the tenth year of Ahab, and the sixth of Jehoshaphat. As 
Athaliah was then old enough to marry, the marriage of Ahab and 
Jezebel must have occurred some years before Ahab became king, and 
must represent the policy of his father Omri. We know of three 
children of this marriage, Joram, Ahaziah, and Athaliah, all named 
for Jehovah, though the Baalite Jezebel was their mother. On these 
hints imagination could fill up a sketch of an attempt to reunite the 
two kingdoms, under some future prince of the blood of David; could 
account for it (if it be a fact), that the 45th Psalm was written by a 
prophet of Judah to grace the marriage of Jehoram and Athaliah ; 
could picture the wily Jezebel, managing to make the alliance the 
means of perverting Judah and her prince to Baal, rather than of 
reclaiming Israel to Jehovah; could thus account for the burst of 
prophetic wrath in which Elijah suddenly appears upon the scene ; 
could trace the intrigues by which Ahaziah of Israel and Jehoram of 
Judah were simultaneously associated with their fathers, on their 
respective thrones, a worshipper of Baal being thus placed next in suc- 
cession in each kingdom ; could account for Jehoshaphat's reforms, 
and the disappearance of Jehoram from the throne ; could bring to 
light the plottings by which Jehoram was enabled violently to resume 
his position, and cut off all his brothers ; could explain the pitiful 
weakness of Jehoshaphat in the presence of enemies, as contrasted 
with the mighty armies he is said to have had. These sketches ot 
imagination are not facts of. history; but facts essentially like these 
are implied in what little we know as to the alliance between Jehosha- 
phat and the house of Omri. He who fails to recognize that events 
of this character are implied in the history as recorded, lacks an 
important means of insight into the events which are expressed in the 
record. 

It is possible, by the patient and accurate examination of details, 
in biblical history, for one to reach a point where he can commonly 
give one satisfactory explanation of a difficulty, instead of guessing 
among half a dozen possible explanations ; and where he can bring 
before his mind accurate pictures of the events, in their proper order 
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and true proportion, each throwing light upon the others. The fact 
that we have not yet attained to this does not render our study of the 
Bible unprofitable; but we must not be contented with any lower 
standard of attainment. 



NOTES FKOM ABROAD. 

By Iea M. Price, M. A., 
Leipzig, Germany. 



The student of the Old Testament and Semitic departments is by 
no means forgotten in the book announcements of the last two 
months. 

The Royal Stenographic Institute in Dresden will soon publish the 
Tironian Psalter from a MS. now in the ducal library at Wolfenbuet- 
tel, under the editorship of Dr. O. Lehmann. The whole work will 
contain an introduction, treating of the Wolfenbuettel MS. and the 
other six known copies of the Tironian Psalter, the original text on 238 
autograph tables, a transliteration, and notes indicating the passages 
in which it deviates from the readings of the Vulgate. The publica- 
tion of this old text of the Psalms will not only interest all Old Tes- 
tament students, but will shed light on the theological beliefs among 
the Church Fathers. 

The 24th fully revised edition of Gesenius-Kautzsch's Hebraeische 
Grammatik will shortly appear. 

In a short review of Naville's work : Store City of Pithom and 
Route of the Exodus, the Literaturblatt sums up the findings and 
results of Naville's work at Tell-el-Markhutof bei Tell-el-Kebir as 
follows : " Not only the sanctuary of the god Turn, which was called 
Pi -turn (dwelling of Turn), but also a considerable number of cham- 
bers, built of large bricks, were unearthed. The peculiarity of these 
chambers is that they have no door and window openings. In these 
chambers Naville recognizes the store-houses which the Israelites 
built for Pharaoh. 'And they built," says Exod. I., \\b, 'for Pharaoh 
treasure-cities, Pithom and Raamses.' That the former city only is 
dealt with here, is evident from the inscriptions found by it. Further 
investigation shows that Pithom was situated in the region of Thuku, 
and that Thuku is identical with Succoth, the first halting-place in the 
exodus of Israel. If these suppositions are true, then, in the first 
place, Brugsch's theory, according to which the Israelites went by the 



